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RIL. 10323 lhese exhibitions form the center of a i 
_ A rger undertaking, which will bring into R; 
ee ‘scheme several other institutions in the . 
COPYRIGHT, 1935 cit The New York Public Library, in co- . 
S r operation with the Museum Library, has in "i 
paige i | . M ite . _ he bess “ine preparation a thorough bibhography of the h 
ied ad Wt < Bihaied EC hlaae. Balto subject which will be published serially in " 
ee Members of the Museum without ts Bulletin. The listing will include perti- 
hers upon receipt of the subscription nent material from all the important art 
I I r, si y Oraries mM the Cit Several Si hools ol de- 
ana ‘ rt MI FON echaniqd Sign, including certain City high schools, 
i hausitanrl tes thir aeree ry rere Museun will submit drawings otf plant forms in or- 
Entered as Second Class Matter Jur 027 nament based upon original study in the 
Post O ‘ Ye N.Y. u \ botanical gardens to be shown at the Amer- 
rs : can Museum of Natural Histor \ 
selected number of these drawings will be 
CONTENTS lisplaved in other cities by The American 
Eront Cover Illustration: Virgin and Federation of Arts, after the exhibition in 
Child, Burgundian, XV Centur Gy New York ts concluded 
Plant Forms in Ornament a These various exhibitions and activities 
An Early Landscape bv George Inness = centering around the idea of plant forms in 
| ace Shawls of the Nineteenth ¢ oe ~5 rnament are an amplification of a small 
4 Late Gothic Sculpture =| but significant exhibition of similar purpose | 
‘'" otteof an Aimar ah eld in one of the classrooms of the Muse- | 
Parthian and Sasanian At ~, umin gig. This was arranged in collabora- 
Notes oO. ton W th the New York Botanical Garden 
, nd its success was largely due to the warm 
8 % lhe mbesd - 7 seeiaild a : terest of Dr. N. L. Britton, then Director 
Money—A Lecture on Color of the Garden, and Mrs. Britton, and to the 
ks for Members at The Cloister whole-hearted assistance of Dr. W. A 
Michael Friedsam Collection Murrill, then its Supervisor of Public In- 
List of Accessions and Loans 8, struction. The charm of that first attempt 
Exhibitions and Lectures 8a ~~ has lingered on to inspire its larger successor 


PLANT FORMS IN ORNAMEN] AN EARLY LANDSCAPE BY Du: 
GEORGE INNESS i 
, Py] 


\ comprehensive display of Plant Forms afte 


in Ornament will be shown during the sum- Through its purchase of the Delaware rr 


mer months, trom Mav oto September 1O Water Gap! by George Inness the Museum ty) 


in the Gallery of Special Exhibitions. Here Uluminates its story of American art witha sais 
the Museum will bring together a large Picture which ts at once a document and a me 
selection of objects from different parts of | poem Painted in 1861, this lovely example fact 
the collections and the plants which pre of Inness’s early style antedates by several who 
sumably were the originals of their form or Vears the Museum's Peace and Plenty and ame 
decorative features. The New York Botan- Delaware Valley colo 
ical Garden and the Brooklyn Botanic Gar Oil on canvas: h. 36 in., w. 5044 in. Signed in Sch 
den will supply the plants and assure re- two places: G. Inness 1801. Morris kK. Jesuf Ir 
placements during the period of the exhibi- — [und, 1932. Shown this month in the Room o! ware 
tion. At the same time two exhibitions will = 92 soca re agai Mag : : the 
irke; DoughAt from him pr ite Sale DV cre 
be shown by the Museum’s Department ot n Altman: later owned by Michael Friedsan 
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In the 


veals his art at 


Delaware Water Gap Inness re- 
the moment of transition 
from the the Hudson 
River School to the more impressive breadth 


Plc I uresqueness ol 


and emotional fervor which mark his indi- 
at its best. From the first In- 
ness’s protound seriousness saved him trom 


vidual stvle 


he sensationalism of such practitioners ot 


I 
landscape painting as Church and Bier- 
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loco- 


A railwa\ 
motive comes puffing round the bend, men 


Hudson River landscapes 


floating down the river on rafts are cooking 


their suppers, even the rainbow ts here no 


cosmic portent, as Church would have had 


it, but a natural meteorological phenome- 


Inness may have made sketches for 


non 


the scene ‘as early as 1855, when he walked 


from St. John’s to Stroudsburg on his way 





WATER G 


DELAWARE 


Cole and Asher 
models, and these na- 


stadt. He took Thomas 
Durand as his earl 
tive influences are still visible in his work 
after his first European sojourns 

In Paris Inness had pondered deeply the 
stvles of the Barbizon men. Here his ardent 
search for a broader and more 
emotional expression found satis- 


faction. It 


sonorous 
means of 
was his French contemporaries 
who revealed to the voung American painter 
ameans of gradual escape from the confined 
color and brittle detail of the Hudson River 
School 

In its naive circumstantiality the Dela- 
Ware Water Gap is perhaps even closer to 
the proneel than are the 


\merican mind 


AP 


BY GEORGE INNESS 
to Scranton 
the 1. B 
of H 


2, formerly in 


\ small paint: 
Clarke Collection and la 


terin that 


Burlingham, ts an earlier and cr 


rendering of the same composition. In the 
Museum’s final version, for all its factual 
detail, the conception is fused and broad 


ened into a 


countrvside n 


tranquil idvl of the 


ternoon sho 


passed leaving the distant gap and placid 


hee 


river valley hushed under the spell of a glow 


ing atmospheric benediction. Inness_ has 


seldom expressed so humanly his panthe 


stic absorption in nature 
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LACE SHAWLS OF THI the work of Bayeux was identical with that s| 
NINETEENTH CENTURY of Chantilly in both design and quality | 


Félix Aubrey, who wrote the official report as 
Lhe spe | ex on of lace shawls that on lace shown 1n the Exposition Universelle p| 
ens in Gallery H 19 on April 16 offers the | of 1851 in Paris, stated at that time that it te 
\iuseum opportunity to show some of was impossible, even for a trained eve. to la 
he gracetul accessories that added so dec¢ distinguish the difference and that the rich 
( not nineteenth-centul COS Chantilly laces were made in Bave IX With \ 
me ar omprise, lor the most part, the the same degree of perfection. It is not Si 
bobbin-made fabrics to which = the strange, theretore, to find Chantilly super- 
me of Chantilly is inevitably attached — seded finally by its competitors and to read 
1 the white needlepoint examples mad that in 1863 this lace was made principall 
he Brussels workers es Which are tov t Caen and Baveux 
recent in date to appear am collector In the earl ears, some ditlere n 
( Ss | WI | CT eless ( ppe rs between the lace of Chantill ] 
est WO! he period and represt the that made in other districts. In the tashy 
ndustry that is now vir notes of Le Moniteur de la mode in 1844 
lly extinct lace offered tor sale is referred to as “v1 
lhe bla aces in the exhibition are all point de Chantilly.”” In 1860, however 
rouped ler e general name of Char flounce offered t the Empress 
the district where the black silk lac French by the citv of Baveux was termed 
dustry was created. In reality this district ‘volant en Chantilly though it was 
vas onl ne of several where such lace Was — local workmanship. On the other hand, lace 
de s the first and most renowned was shown at the Exposition of Liege 
the centers of m facture it has given 1905 under the title ‘““dentelles de Gram- 
ts name to this tvpe of work. Under the mont dites Chantilly.”’ It would seem im- 
Empire Chantilly was emploved principall possible, in view of the general similarity of 
n making the white blondes that were the all these laces and the confusion that exists 
eight of fashion. In 1835, when black lace regarding their exact identity, to discrimi- 
came again into favor, Chantilly turned to nate between the work of the different cen- 
the manutacture of large pieces that were — ters. The shawls in the Museum collection 
ised for dresses, fichus, and shawls. This theretore may be, in part at least, the work 


fashion impressed itself quickly upon other — of Caen or Bayeux “‘dites Chantilh 


lace centers, and Caen and Baveux aban- Chantilly lace is made of a dull, lusterless 


Lt t 
doned the white laces that they had been © silk called grenadine d’Alais. The pattern 1s 
manufacturing for years and devoted them- — worked in the star-shaped stitch known as 
selves to the same work. In 1840 the in- md Chant, and with this is combined the 
dustry was established also in Belgium, in — round twisted stitch that forms the ground 
Grammont, and eight vears later the manu \ cordonnet of flat untwisted thread out- ther 
facture of black silk laces replaced that of — lines the pattern, and the design, like that for 
white lace in Enghien. Although the work © of all laces of the kind during this period note 
of the Belgian districts was of inferior qual- — consists of a graceful central floral orna- mad 
tv, the laces of Grammont' sold at pricesso.— ment framed in an elaborate and_ rather mac 
low that they threatened the French manu heavy border lace 
factories Speculation must often arise regarding erate 
Phe competition offered to Chantilly bi the original use of these delicate laces. In 
these manufactories was serious. Because of — reality they served the same purpose—cere- ile te 





its proximity to Paris, it was handicapped = monial and seasonal—that they might to- of ty 


by the high price of labor, and, in addition, day. In 1845 Paris sponsored black lace bin-1 
shawls for evening wear, and. high praise and 


he t T tainec if at 1 
The Er neve ine e was accorded by a fashion reviewer 1n that their 
importance ) Ne iter en ; 
sh centers con ike Chantilly lace ur vear to a ball gown over which was thrown a This 
18-0. | England after 185 magnificent black Chantilly shawl. These last 
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shawls were favored also for summer wear; old Brussels needlepoint with the ground 
Phe Illustrated London News in 1853 quotes — and pattern made in one piece. The Brussels 


as a Paris fashion black lace shawls to com- ~~ workers, who for over a century had been 
plete the summer toilet. In the London In- = making bobbin grounds with needlepoint 
ternational Exhibition ten years later black flowers applied, reverted to this earlier 
lace shawls were shown 1n number technique when machine net replaced the 

Ihevy were deemed fashionable also in handmade fabric and invented for these 
America. Godey’s Lady’s Book in 1863 con delicate and filmy laces the name pornt di 
sidered them very stylish and three vears aze. Their design, like that of their bobbin 


} ] 


later exclaimed over the perfection which made contemporaries, is chiefly floral 


Oe ee ee ae 


. 
e~ 





SHAWL OF NEEDLEPOINT LACE, POINT DE GAZI 
FRENCH, XIX CENTURY 


thev had attained. References tothem occur much so, in fact, that the name rose point 
lor several years, principally, it may be — has been bestowed upon this | the “old 
noted, during the summer months. Hand- rose point’ that so frequently appears 
made lace little by little gave wav to the modern wedding costumes. The beautiful 
machine products, until, in 1882, imitation — piece with the fern pattern that is illustrat 
lace, formerly despised, was not only tol- — represents the finest tvpe of this work. Bi 
erated but even admired cause of the delicacy of the ground, the 


[he white shawls, which appear too frag- quality of the foilé, and the skillful use of 
lle to have survived even careful wear, are — light and shade, it is thou 
of two kinds, the port appliqué with bob- — made in France, which is not improbabl 


a | 


bin-made motives applied to a machine net — since workshops were maintained in Franc 
and the needlepoint pieces, termed from — as well as in Belgium by companies manu 


their diaphanous ground potnt de gaz facturing and exhibiting these shawls 
[his lace, which has been attributed to the lhe use of lace for bridal veils was not un 
last half of the century, is a revival of the common in the mid-nineteenth century. It 
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pp t ‘ ’ "” S my tux T ) \ S 
ner r weddings. Thus the Granc 
1) hess ©) ect the Emperor o 
IR GS WOTE SOS I er marf©t ge (¢ 
(Gseorge | « (sreece ¢ er dress ¢ silve 


Iress \f } . er } } of presun bl wot 
nade tort | use, Was completed | ell 

Brussels lace 

[his custom was not contined to Europ 
t was tollowed in Kata rica as well. Gods 

1867 showed a group of brides which in- 
luded one figure wearing vell oO } 
i t¢ \ I S Tit FOUSSt 1 ol | Ct 
ncluded, among flounces, edgings, barb 

handker d parasol shawl to 

e draped vell at the wedding. The 
wedding lace ( | Juliana Mason 
vho married heodore Bark Mvers in 
New Yor ) O47 S | ded 1 the presen 
exXi Liol 

| e lor wedding ( Is Was Casil ODI n 


At A. T. Stewart’s in 186 
) 
) 


3 


shawls of Brussels lace, of appliqué 


We>t 

and needlepoint lace combined, and of porn 
le gaze to be worn as shawls or bridal veils. In 
nother shop is found a bridal set of point 
lace with floral garlands, and here again ts a 
large piece intended for a veil or shawl 


Lace of this kind was used as well ti 
pany evening « Witness th 
Mrs. Pullman of Chicago, who 
reception in 


e instance o 


ire SS 
wore al 
shawl. 


described as a costly 


Ag oe pieces on 


point lace 
exhibition has 
ded the silk shawl in poly 
oad to the wardrobe of 
Eugénie and lately 
of Recent Accessions. | he exh 
through Oc 


ling 
press 
Room 


] 


will continue 


ibition 
tober 30. 
Lint 


RANCHI 


A LATE GOTHIC SCULPTURI 


the French fourteenth-century 
Ivory statuettes of the \ 
the Morgan Collection 

dating from the 
century, that is quite untypical. The others 
established 
conventions for representing the Virgin and 
Child, but this statuette is marked by 


\mong 
irgin and Child in 
Gallery | 3 there 
is one, second half of the 


repeat with little variation the 


nov- 


)dccom- 


{ 
I 


Washington in 1872 what was 


been 
hrome nee dle - 
i m- 


shown in the 


i4 


a recent 


well as the Morgan Virgin and ¢ 
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eltv. It represents the Virgin seated, sup- 


porting on her knees a cradle from which 


ches up to His mother’s breast, 


while she busies herself with His swaddling 


[his is a genre scene, pure and simple 
' 


devoid of religious significance save 


for the crown on the Virgin's head, an tn- 
from the traditional 


congruous) survival 


itions of the subject. In twelfth- 


sculpture the Virgin appears as the 


represent: 
century 
Ou f Heaven, holding in stiff 
Divine Child upon her 


J ceremo- 
nious attitude the 


Subsequently, the theme becomes 


knees 

more humanized: maternal atlection 1s 

stressed, but with dignity; the Virgin ts still 
great ladv. The realistic movement, gath- 

ering momentum in the latter part of the 

fourteenth century, effected rther 


hange. The Queen of Heaven, as we note 
in the Morgan 


, ly 
merely a 


" 
IVOF\ has now Decome 


housewlte 


200d 


her child. [his is the tvpe that was to per- 


sist, in general, throughout the following 
century and that is so dehghtfully exemp 

fied in the monumental Burgundian sculp 
ture,’ lately acquired by the Museum 
which occasions these notes (see the cover 


illustration on the following page 
It was in Burgundy that the 


movement 1n sculpture came to ripe ex- 


and the 


pression, in the — of Claus Sluter This 

ulptor of Dutch extraction ts celebrated 
for his Well of the Prophets and other 
sculptures at Dijon, where he worked at the 


fourteenth century and in the 
fifteenth. Certainly in 
Sluter’s stvle, and  . ibly by the master 
himself, is a beautiful, although mutilated 
re Virgin ped Child, exhibited in 


Morgan Wing. We are also 


imposing statue 


end of the 


first 


vears of the 


Statue ot 
the hall of the 
fortunate 

of Saint Paul 
Sluter’s nephew and 
Werve,? as well as many other examp 
fifteenth-century sculpture either of Bur- 


possessing an 


attributed to 


( ‘laus de 


(Gallery C 20), 
coworker, 
les of 
gundian orig influence of 
which was widespread 


in or showing the 

the SC hool, 
ASC.- NO. 33.32 Shown this month in the 

Room of Recent Accessions 

l roescher, the author of 

Sluter, this statue, as 

‘hild, is the work 


In the opinion of G 
| 
book on Claus 


t Sluter himself 


= 
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The most flourishing period of the Bu Ihe Virgin is shown seated on a cush- 





gundian school was the first half of the fit oned bench, with the Christ Child on het 
teenth century, although distinguished work — knees. Looking up engagingly, He touches a 
was still produced in the later years of the — page of the open book held in her right 
centurv. Characteristic of the school are hand. The group 1s somewhat over life size 
the tendency toward massive proportions measuring 53', Inches in height, 41 
n the figures and the rendering of the inches in width, and 27%, inches in dept! 
drapery in ponderous, complicated folds, | An iron ring on the back indicates U 
DETAIL OF VIRGIN AND CHILD 
BURGUNDIAN, XV CENTURY 
suggestive of thick woolen materials. De was intended to be pl 1 against n 
tails such as hair, wrinkles, and veins are The material of the sculpture is limest 
imitated with careful precision. At first the — originally completed with | 
figures are strongly individualized but the front and sides. It was rep ed several 
become less so as the pendulum swings back times, the usual fate of mediaeval cult 
from the extremes of realism. The later sculpture when time had obscured tts fir 
sculptures of the school are more gener fresh colors. We may, as archaeologists 
alized, less intensely conceived. What mav — plore the practice; but, after all, from 
be called the amiability of early Goth point of view of the worshiper a church 
sculpture appears again. This trait is par- not a museum, and dirt, however venerabi 
ticularly notable in our new group, which s not appropriate to the house of God. For 
may be assigned to about the third quarter — tunately, from the museum point of view 
of the fifteenth century. s usually possible to remove, whol rin 
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par of p 1 to reve ead was missing. Though at least six 
| +} P34 ' | . . } | 
the original coloring beneat! sefore its Roman copies of this tvpe were known, 


purchase by the Museum our group had — none of them had the head preserved except 


indergone a cleaning of this kind, with the i herm from Loukou which was of too gen- 
result that mu f the old paint mav now © eralized a character and too battered t 
een, although indications of the succes- serve as certain evidence.’ Speculation has 
e repaintings still remain naturally been active as to whether a sepa- 


The Virgin wear white ne 1 Vell ler rate head-existed which could be joined to 


hair was originally gilded. Her mantle is — the body. Various candidates appeared from 
blue id gold, lined with red; her gown time to time; but none carried enough con- 
blue with traces of later red. The Child’s viction to stop the search of the five bodies 
are S ree patte rned with 9old the | ior the he 1d 
A eC] Ss green, repainted \t last the problem has been solved. A 
red. W nd ld moldings figure of this tvpe wit! head actually be- 
hi rey Wit ( it ssels lL he Scr | lol ging toit has Deen found, and the \Metro- 
hanging down over one end of the bench ts politan Museum has become its fortunate 
white wit! n inscription® in- black hi possessor. It 1s exhibited this month in the 
part of the border of the Virgin’s veil which Room ot Recent Accessions and later will be 
projected over the brow has been broker placed in the Sixth Classical Room. The 
ihe Cnild s nos nad ppel » | ( Statuette sSoltn irble about one th rd hile 
et lamaged 1 restored. [here ar size,’ beautifully worked and with the sur- 
ew minor uries, but on the whole thi ice In excellent condition (figs. 1-3). Parts 
roup 1s remar condition of the legs and of the arms are missing; but 
JOSEPH BrRt enough remains to give a new Impression of 
the beauty and vitality of the original 


\n Amazon wearing a short chiton 1s 


A STATUETTE OF AN AMAZON standing with her weight on the night leg 


lor more than eight ears archaeologists lhe night arm was raised and brought for- 
have tried to solve the problem of assignins ward, the left lowered and held out a little 
three tvpes of Amazons, each preserved 1n at the side. Every line of the body 1s expres- 
several Roman copies, to the three famous — sive of movement. The figure 1s composed 
sculptors mentioned in Plinyv’s well-know1 so to speak, like the letter S, the head and 
tale—Polvkleitos, Pheidias, and kKresilas pper body forming a curve in one direc- 
The tvpe represented by the Lansdown: tion, the lower body and legs a curve in the 
\mazon recently acquired by the Museun opposite direction. The bow-like folds of the 
has on good evidence been attributed t drapery, the posture of arms and legs, the 


Polvkleitos. The assignment of another curve of the long neck, and even the ar- 
tvpe, that generally referred to as the Mat- rangement of the hair carry out and rein- 


tel one,’ was complicated by the fact that — force this curvilinear design, imparting to 
Besides the statue in the Vatican and the 


AV [I MA/RIA-ET ANTE-/SECULA herm from Loukou in the National Museum 





CREATA SUM+ This is followed by three \thens, there are statues in the Museo Capito- 
lines of smaller lettering so obliterated as to be no, Rome; the Museo di Turin; the 
indecipherable. An old photograph of the grouy Provinzialmuseum, I rier collection of 
taken before it was cleaned, showed that the in Lord Leconfield, Petworth gmentary one 
scription had been completely repainted to read from Baiai mentioned by in Moucetoy, 
\/ Marie, plaine [sic] de/ grace, fut/créee [si 1. I] (1924-1925), pp. 1 1T., figs. 1, 2, 4, has been 
bienheure use avant les, siecles shown to be of a different tvpe; cf. Arndt, Loeb 
[he fourth sculptor mentioned—Phradmon Festschrift, p. 4 
is comparatively unknown, and so the tourtt Acc. no. 32.116. H. as preserved 20!)j6 1n 
type of Amazon, preserved in only one or two 52.3 cm.); h. of head 4 1n. (10.2 cm | he mar- 
copies, has naturally been associated with hin ble is Pentelic and has the usual cracks. The 
Cf. BULLETIN, vol. XXVIII (1933), pp. 1 fl head and right shoulder were broken from the 
Named after th mple in the Vaticar body, but the fractures fit. Ihe plaster fillings at 






the joints are the only restorations 


formerly in the Vi 
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the figure an amazing elasticity and grace the larger statues brings out more clearl 
The clue to the meaning of this unusual — the underlying compositional scheme. | he 

pose Was long ago recognized in the repre- — right armhole ts larger than in the statues 
sentation on a gem (now lost, but pre- and so exposes most of the right breast 
served in a drawing; cf. fig. 4) which sup- Moreover the quiver has been suppressed 

plies the whole composition. It shows an and also the supporting tree trunk. Such 


t 


Amazon grasping a long pole or spear with — variations and simplifications are frequent 


both hands, the right high above the head n statuettes copied from larger originals 





FIGS. I-3. STATUETTE OF AN AMAZON 
GREEK OR ROMAN COPY OF A WORK ATTRIBUTED TO PHEID 


evidently preparing for some action, per- We must remember that reductions 
haps to swing herself on her horse client times were made free-hand, not 
Compared with the statues of this type mechanically, and a sensitive artist would 
our statuette shows a number of variations, be apt to introduce changes appropriate t 
especially in the drapery. The omission of — the reduced scale 
the multitudinous crinkly folds present in It is with unusual interest that we look 
at the head of this Amazon, for which we 


In our statuette more of the right arm is pre- 


an in any of the other copies; it closely 


have waited so long. It corresponds in 





served th 





tallies with the right arm in the drawing general wav with that on the gem and that 


Xenophon, On the Art of Horsemanship on the Loukou herm, showing the essential 


Wal ‘ther he me { t b ; 
= whether he means to mount by trustworthiness of their evidence. The hait 
holding on to the mane near the ears or to spring 
up with the help of the spear” (translated by * Lippold, Kopien Umb 
Marchant scher Statuer pp. 14 
‘dé 
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parted in ( Lal roug! entl 
waves over e ear nd knotted behind 
| e expression ¢ 1¢ Ct S 1 diant ind 
ert. Our An nis clearly not suffering 
rom a wound, as are the Berlin-Lansdowne 

cs p tol ( s CTISt WIth 
(Out ] LOK end W | 





len es 
T) 

= 
First, our statuette is a new revelation ol 


the beauty of the original and gives a fresh 
“Which 
among the works of Pheidias did you prais« 

Which but the Lemnian 
\thena \mazon who leans 
upon her spear.’’ Whereas one might have 


meaning to the words of Lucian: 


most highly: 


hesitated to believe that the statues of this 
type of Amazon hitherto known represented 
ine of the highest achievements of Pheidias, 
ur statuette clearly reproduces a work ot 
singular beauty. 

\nd we can be more specific. In Lucian’s 
-ikones (written A.D. 102-104), where Ly ki- 
nos and Polystratos describe a composite 
figure with parts borrowed trom famous 
masterpieces, Lykinos proposes to borrow 
from the Cnidian Aphrodite by Praxiteles 
“the arrangement of the hair, the forehead, 
the fair line of the brows and the 


eves And Pheidias will turnish 

the setting of the lips, and the neck, 
taking 
neck in our statuette 1s particularly attrac- 
ve, forming a beautiful curve with tl 
head*®; and the finely shaped, parted lips, 
though rather summarily worked in our 


small figure, suggest a lovely model. With 
their graceful refinement they would com- 
yose Well with the eves and brow of the 
idian Aphrodite 

Qur statuetts therefore, exactly corre- 
sponds with all we know of the Pheidian 
\mazon. Moreover it furnishes new evidence 
that this tvpe cannot be attributed to « 


IK resilas Or Pol ke LOS | hose who have 


tried to ident the tvpe with Kresilas’s 
\mazon!” described by Plinv as wounded 
Ve argued that a wound must have bee n 
ndicated in color on the upper left leg 
since it is not carved on anv of the extant 


ypies. The sense of movement In our statu- 
ette and the radiant expression conclusivel\ 
show that it cannot represent a wounded 


\mazon 


one by Kresilas. The assignment of the tvpe 


and therefore is not a copy of the 


to Polvkleitos appeared unlikely even when 


ynlyv the bodv was known; our head, so dif- 
ferent from the Polykleitan ones, Is a con- 
cing argument against the attribution. 
We can confidently claim, therefore, that 
we have in our statuette a reproduc tion ol 
one of Pheidias’s greatest works. By its dis- 
covery not only has a long-standing archae- 
ological problem been solved but our under- 
standing of Greece’s greatest sculptor has 
been considerably enlarged; for our little 
figure and those reproducing the Athena 
Parthenos are the only certain copies in the 
round which have survived of the works ol 
Pheidias. They must form the foundation ol 
our study of the Pheidian stvle. The obvi- 
ous similarity of our statuette to the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon 1s significant 
GiseELA M. A. RICHTER 
From the portions of the neck preserved in 
the Turin and Petworth copies, Furtwangler 
thought that the head must have been turned to 
the left, not taking into account a possible curve 
Cf. for instance Noack, Jahrb. d. deutschen 
arch. Inst., vol. 30 (1915), pp. 158 ff 
\ fuller discussion of this statuette and the 
archaeological problems involved is to appear in 


the American Journal of Archaeology 


these from his Amazon.’’ Now the 
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PARTHIAN AND SASANIAN ART 
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Iwo important periods in the history ot 
Near Eastern art—the Parthian and the 
Sasanian—connecting the Hellenistic and 


Islamic periods, have been hitherto insuf- 
ficiently represented in our Museum. But 
an impor- 
tant Parthian relief recently purchased and 
by the objects acquired through the Muse- 


this gap has now been filled by 


um’s participation, in the winter of 1931 

with the German State Museums, in 
expedition to Ctesiphon, 
The Parthian relief and the 


1032 
the 
Mesopotamia.! 


second in 
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11—-I11 century 
Imposing structure ol 


late Parthian period 


} 
! 


AD 
The palace was ar 
stone, built in strong Onental stvle, with 
several large barrel-vaulted halls and arched 
doorways richly ornamented 

lhe decoration of the palace re\ 


mixture of Hellenistic and Oriental motives 


eals the 


art. [he jambs 


which connects the 


so characteristic of Parthian 
ot the griffin doorway 


North Hall with 


Room 10, are adorned 
with acanthus and vine scrolls enlivened 
with putt and birds. The griffin’ reliet 
upon the lintel was still in) situ: when 


it was later cut 


\ndrae® visited the pala e* 





FIG. I. RELIEF FROM A DOOR LINTEL FROM THE PALACE AT HATRA 

PARTHIAN, H-II] CENTURY A.D 
most interesting of the Ctesiphon finds, out and sold to dealers in Baghdad and 
shown this month in the Room of Recent — finally acquired in London by the Museum 
\ccessions, form the nucleus of a pre- ~The decoration of this magnificent relic 
Islamic section, to be arranged later in one — consists of two winged panther-like animals 
of the Near Eastern galleries. each resting one paw on the rim of a central 


The Parthian relief (fig. 1) comes from the 
palace at Hatra, a fortress city situated in 
the Mesopotamian desert between t! 
Euphrates and Tigris Rivers, southwest 
from Mosul. Governed by Arab kings who 
were vassals of the Parthian empire, Hatra 
was unsuccessfully besieged by the Romans, 
In A.D. 


} 


1e 


117 under Trajan and in A.b. 200 


and 201 under Septimus Severus. It was 
finally destroved by the Sasanian_ king 
Shapur I (a.p. 242-272). The ruins of Hatra 


were investigated by the German Expedi- 
tion to Assur and published by Walter 
\ndrae, who assigns most of them to the 


XXVIT (1932 


J. Upton, BULLETIN, 
IsSS—] 


] 
Vol , pp 


Q7 
/ 


vase surmounted by a motive resembling a 
Ivre. Ot 


Is the s 


mmetrical 
“herald 


The 


interest 


great 
composition, which follows the 
dey of ancient Oriental a 


metry 1s not absolute, however, th 


Ice rt svm 


artist 
lhe 


Dut 


’ 
having introduced several variations 
tongue of the left griffin is hanging out 
not of the right 
differently. The wing fea 
griffin, carved with more detail than those 
of the left, end in This d 
treatment of the right wing 1s a 
of the Sasanian wings used as symbols o 


The wings are also treated 
thers of the right 
a scroll ecorative 
forerunner 
I 


ornament (cf. fig. 4). The vigorous modeling 
Hatra, vols. I, Il. Leipzig, 1912 
Op. cit., vol. II, pl. XII 
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and the gracetul curves of the necks and the 
bodies of the griffins also remind one of the 


le of the Sasanian pernod, which began 
with Ardashir 1, who conquered all Persia 


and Mesopotamia, proclaiming himself “‘the 


king of kings of the Ira 


Mans’ In A.D, 220 
Phe Sasanian dynasty (A.D. 220-037) 1n- 

augurated one of the most brilliant periods 

in the history of Persian art, not only in 


painting and sculpture but also in minor 


| 


t Ctesiphon, one of 


rts.4 [he excavations a 


The stucco reliefs from Ctesiphon are 
decorated with a great variety of motives 
\ number of panels from the mound el- 
Ma‘aridh show musicians 


which are probably parts of larger compo- 


dancers and 


sitions. In a house excavated on the mound 
Umm ez-Za‘tir, the expedition found panels 
decorated with various animals, gazelles 
bears, and wild boars (cf. fig. 2), 1n flight 
lhe boars especially recall the famous rock 
sculptures at Tak-i-Bustan, near Kirman- 





FI STUCCO TI 


FROM CIESIPHON 


SASANIAN, VI CENTURY A.D 


the capitals of the Sasanian empire, revealed 


some of the splendor of the famous palac« 
lak-i-Kisra, and the rich stucco decoration 
of several private residences. Half of the 
Ctesiphon finds remained in the Baghdad 
Museum, the other half was divided be- 
tween the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Islamic collection in Berlin. Our share con- 
sists of numerous stucco panels and ceram- 
ics Which were assembled and restored in 
Berlin under the skillful guidance of Profes- 
sor Ernst Ktihnel, the field director of the 
expedition. Besides these finds the Museum 
received a number of interesting stucco or- 
naments and pottery from the first expedi- 
tion, conducted in the winter of 1928-1929 
+. Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien; | 

Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien 

\. Reuther, Die Ausgrabungen der deutschen 
Ktesiphon-Expedition; idem, Antiquity, vol. [1] 


(1929), pp. 434 fl 


SO 


} j 1] { 


shah, where the left wall of the main 
represents King Khusrau II (4.p. 590-0629 
hunting wild boars. The drawing of the 
boars both in our stucco and in the rock 
Sc ulptures reveals the close observation o 
nature often evident in Sasanian art 

Many ornamental devices created by 
artists of the Sasanian period continued 1n 
Persian art for centuries. The favorite mo- 
tive was the palmette, a stvlized form re- 
sembling a leaf or a flower. Some of the 
Sasanian palmettes are derived from vine 
leaves and are used In various combinations 
\ simple pattern is formed by a row of pal- 
mettes joined by arcs, as seen on an archi- 
volt and on a large rosette in openwork 
found in one of the houses in el-Ma‘aridh 
and probably used as a window. These pal- 
mettes have seven deeply incised lobes 
which produce a striking effect of light and 
dark. A very large stucco rosette (3!) ft. in 
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diam found near the palace during the 
first campaign at Ctesiphon ts similarly dec- 
orated. Half palmettes and trefoil and flower 
| he 
outer part of a splendid archivolt of a niche 
ot the houses at el-Ma‘aridh 
trefoils and 
inner round 
arved as a trunk of a tree. Such moldings 


palmettes also occur in Sasanian art. 


found in one 
has a design ot rosettes: the 
part consists of a molding 
varving 1n size and stvlization, are a char- 
acteristic feature of the Ctesiphon arches 


\ fine example of the palmette tree, often 
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an interesting link between the late Sasa- 
early Islami 
Vill 


shown in the carvings of the prayer pulpit in 


nian and the stvle of the 


Omavyad period century A.D iS 
the mosque Sidi Okba at Kairwan in Nort! 
krit on 





\frica and the wooden panel from |; 
\nother Sasa- 


In Islam ( 


exhibition in Gallery F 14 A 
nian motive which often occurs 
ornament of the eighth century ts the pair of 


wings originally symbolizing the divine 
power of Sasanian kings. A stucco tile from 


Umm ez-Za‘tir (fig. 4) is de 





FIGS. 3, 4 STUCCO TILES FROM CTESIPHON 


found in Sasanian art 
ile trom el-Ma‘aridh 
and 


appears on a stucco 


The tree be 


t 
t 


irs pal- 


Mettes, rosettes, pomegranates, and 


symmetrically placed in the branches are 


four birds 

[he comparison of the Ctesiphon stucco 
patterns with the decoration of other Sasa- 
nian monuments indicates that the former 
are not earlier than the sixth centurv. A 
number of stucco tiles (cf. fig. 3) found dur- 
at el-Ma‘aridh 


ing the first campaign form 


VI CENTURY A.D 


wings supporting a monogram in Pahl: 
writing 
Other Sasanian and early Islamic object 


Museum through the Ctes 


phon expedition are a unique alabaster reli 


acquired by the 


representing a wild dog attacking a gazell 
glazed and unglazed ceramics, glas 
ivories. Worthy of special mention at 
graceful vase’ with a blue glaze 1d a ¢ 
with a blue-green glaze, the shape and di 
ration of which imitate a bronze vessel} 
M.S. Dim 











NOTES 


\VIEMBERSHI \t a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held March 20, 1933, the fol 
lowing persons were elected: ANNUAL MEM 
BERS, Mrs. Alfred B. Clark, Mrs. H. W 
Mrs. Arthur Oppenheim, Mrs. Ro 


\ 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society will 


hold its annual meeting in New York from 
\pril 18 to 20. The afternoon session on 


Wednesda\ \pril 19g, will be held at the 
Museum in Classroom A at 2:30 and will 


be open to the public. Details of the pro- 
gram may be obtained at the Information 
Desk 


lHe EGyprian Expepirion. The report 
f the Egyptian Expedition for 1931-1932 
which is published separately as Section II 
Of TAls Issue, CONSISTS OT TWO articles, a report 
by Ambrose Lansing of the excavations at 
Lisht, and an account by Norman de Garis 
Davies of the progress of the graphic divi 


sion of the worl 


Broursts OF Monty. The Museum has 
received by bequest from William Colgate 
$30,000 and from Henry Walters, Second 
Vice-President of the Museum from 1913 to 
1931, a part of his residuarvy estate. Thess 
unrestricted bequests may be noted with 


particular gratitude in this season of marked 


S 


decrease in the funds available for admi 


tration and for the purchase of objec 


ts ol 


art 


\ LecTURE ON CoLor. At a meeting of 
the Antique and Decorative Arts League 
and the Art-in-Trades Club held at the 
headquarters of the latter at the Hotel 
Lombardy on March 2, Miss Grace Cornell 
Associate Instructor at the Museum, gave a 
lecture on color. The illustrative material 


1a setting by 


for the lecture was arranged 1 
Mrs. Lucille Arkins Thompson. 


PALKS FOR MEMBERS AT THE CLOISTERS 
\ visit to The ¢ loisters 1s eESPe¢ tally pleas- 
ant in May, when the flowers are at their 
best. On four days during the month Mem- 
bers will be given an opportunity to study 
the collections under the guidance of Miss 
Duncan: 

Monday, Mav 1, at eleven o'clock 

| riday, May 5, at three o'clock 

Monday, Mav &, at eleven o'clock 

Friday, May 12, at three o'clock 


THE MicHAEL FRIEDSAM COLLECTION 
was on View as a unit in the Gallery of Spe- 
cal Exhibitions from November 15, 1932 
until April 9 of the present vear. When the 
collection was accepted the Museum agreed 
to the suggestion of the Executors of 
Colonel Friedsam’s Estate that, when this 
exhibition was over, while part of the col- 
lection was to be distributed through the 
appropriate departments of the Museum 
nucleus would be kept together in one gal- 
lerv. It seems most appropriate that fifty 
primitives of the Flemish, French, and 


German schools should form such a nucleus 


of Colonel Friedsam’s collection, and tor 


le present thev are hung in Gallery C 36 
\nnunciation by 


\mong them are the 
Petrus Cristus, Lionello d’Este by Roger 
van der Wevden, the triptych by Gerard 
David, the altarpiece by Bellegambe, the 
\nnunciation by Joos van Cleve, and the 
portraits of Count Egmont and his wite. As 
soon as feasible, places will be found for the 
other outstanding pictures of the collection 
in the galleries containing paintings of the 
same schools and periods 

The examples of Europea 
arts will be reéxhibited as soon as possible 


} decorative 


but since the mediaeval and Renaissance 
galleries in Wings A and C, where most ol 
the objects will be shown, are being rear- 
ranged, it may be some time betore the new 


installation is completed 


Aad 





LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


FEBRUARY O TO MARCH 5, 10933 


ANTIQUITIES NEAR EASTERN PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED Boot ) 

Gilt {ifred V. de Forest, Lockwood de Forest OF PRINTS 

md |u le Forest Sou | Puy 1 50 Gift {monymou 1 book 1 
perplates), Mrs. B c ¢ 2 

ARMS AND ARMOR books 


Purcha 5 





Books—— | HE LIBRARY Gift of The Tovo But he Orie 
Gifts of Archaeological Survey of Indta (1 Irxiu rouch I. S 1(2 

{rou i Ca Wa 2 The Exp 10} 
Indian Tribal Arts, I) 2 The Hispanic S \ | " 


ail 
S ’ Dr. Thor Keilland (1), Mr. and Mr TEXTILES 
4 is J 
{itr Day Pardee I Charles Scribner Sor ( ! ina ! wiTS. 9 
1), Jacob Tostrup (1), Eamon de Valera (1), M Merle-S SI 
Gertru iM {1} l 
\\ Np | N\ 
a ( ve 1 Mrs. 1 | 
{ \/ Sara loanna 2 
ee AMI 
GLASS (OBJECTS IN { } 
(7 Vy / I B Pai \Jy 7 Vr 
Vii urn 7 1’, t(y Mi \ ) 
{ { 2 
PAINTINGS 
ve ‘ \\ \\ K AND | NI 
/ f rica ' ) 
PHote S PHe Li ARY H b I \/ 
( ud M. Kara I) S fr ‘? Vi Varga? Dantor I? 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


APRIL 17 TO MAY 14, 1933 


\merican Japanned Furniture \lexandria Assembly Room lhrough Ay 
Lace Shawls of the Nineteenth Century Gallery H 19 | hrough O 
Plant Forms in Ornament Galleries D 6 and Kk 37-40 May 9-Sept 
APRIL 

22 Storv-Hour for Members’ Children: A Girl Who Loved A \nimals \nna ¢ 


Chandler 
Monarch, at Versailles Anna Curtis Chandler 


1&8 Gallery Talks for Members at The Cloisters. Mabel Harrison Dur 
5&12 Gallery lalks for Members at The Cloisters. Mabel Harrison Dun 


Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America, Tuesdays, April 18, May 2, at 2 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays at 2:30 p.m 
Storv-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, April 29, May 6 


29 Storv-Hour for Members’ Children: When a Strange Visitor Met suis, the Gr 


Sundays, April 23, 30, May 7, 14, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; by Agnes Kk. Inglis, Saturday 


at 1:45 p.m.; by Susan Scott Davis, Saturday, May 13, at 1:45 p.n 
Gallery Talks, Saturdays at 2:30 p.m.: April 22, Oriental Paintings, by Mabel Harri 


\pril 29, Lace, by Ethelwvyn Bradish; May 6, Eighteenth-Century French Furniture 


wyn Bradish; May 13, Prints, by Marion E. Miller 


Gallery Talks, Sundays at 2:30 p.m.: April 23, Mediaeval Ivories—Religious and Ro 


Margaret B. Freeman; April 30, The Mediaeval Stone Carver, by Mabel Harrison D 


7, [he Mediaeval Home, by Mabel Harrison Duncan; May 14, Lapestries, by Ethelwyr 
Radio Talks by Huger Elliott: WOR, Saturdays at 12:30 p.m.; WRNY, Tuesdays, Apt 


5:45 p.m.; WNYC, Thursdays, April 27, Mav 11, at 8 | 


3 
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BIRDS IN TREE. DETAIL OF FOWLING SCENE 
FROM TOMB NO. 3 AT BENI HASAN 
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THE EGYPTIAN 


EXPEDITION 


LOZ1—1952 


[HE MUSEUM’S EXCAVATIONS AT 


| HE main work of the Egyptian Exped 


tion during the last season took place at 
Lisht. Here we resumed the excavation, in- 
terrupted since 1924, of the more southerl\ 
of the two pyramids, that of Se’n-Wosret | 
the second king of the Twelfth Dynasty 
who reigned in the twentieth century B.« 

lhe work planned for the season was the 
clearance of the areas about the pyramid 
which had not been investigated during the 
course of earlier excavations, and, more par- 
ticularly, a search for the tombs of the ladies 
of the rov: imily. These we had expected 
heb on the west side of the pyra 
mid—assuming that the custom set. by 
\men-em-hét | at the northern pyramid at 
Lisht was followed by his successor—or on 
the north side, if it was Se’n-Wosret | who 


had started a custom followed by two of his 
successors at Dahshtr and a third at el 
Lahin. The French excavators who worked 


at Lisht in 1895 al ead that in the 
area northwest of the pyramid a deep 
deposit of loose sand lay below the hard 
upper stratum of the desert, and our own 
work had verified this fact.! In view of tl 
difficulties which tomb diggers were likel: 
to meet When working in this stratification 
it seemed likely that they might have 
chosen another part of the pyramid temenos 
lor the location of the tombs destined for 
the royal family. One of the possibilities wi 
the inner court formed * the ranesier 
limestone wall which completely encircles 
the pyramid.’ It seemed probable that the 
heavy limestone paving of this court might 

Buttetin, Dec., 1924, part II, p. 37 

7See below, pp. 16 f 
Che wall is 11 m. distant from the pyramid’s 


Dase, except on the east side, where a greater 


fragments of the decorated pan 


pyramid had 


er of the casing 


been removed it 
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clear the paving, but in the process many 
objects of interest wert discovered 
Chief among these were a number of 


pieces, some large and many small, from the 


decorated panels of the inclosure wall. This 
ike the pyramid casing, had been used as a 
quarry, tor its wide slabs of limestone of the 
finest quality could be easily cut up into 


smaller blocks and carried off. Fortunately 





FIG. I FRAGMENT OF RELIEF FROM 


THE INCLOSURE WALI 


some were left, especially at the center of 
the west side of the pyramid. When the 
Structure of the pyramid collapsed the 
fall down the 


débris naturally tended t 
sides rather than toward the corners and 
thus to bury the inclosure wall less com- 
pletely at the angles. 

The decoration of the inclosure wall has 
been described before It consists of verti- 
cal panels carved in relief occurring at inter- 
vals of five meters on both the inside and 
the outside of the wall. Depicted on the bot- 
tom register of each panel is the Nile god 


XQ 


LLETIN, Dec., 1924, part II, pp. 38-39 


Ha‘py holding before him a table of offer- 
ings. Above this comes an extremely de- 
tailed rendering of the traditional palace 
fagade in very low relief; then the Horus 
name of the king, ‘Ankh-mesit, combined 
either with his throne name, Kheper-ka-Ré, 
r his personal name, Se’n-Wosret. These 


three registers reach nearly to the spring of 
the rounded coping. Above them is perched 
the Horus falcon wearing the double crown 
of Upper and Lower Egypt carved in a high 
relief which becomes more pronounced as 
the coping recedes from the plane of the 
wall 

The decorative scheme begins in the mid- 
dle of the west wall. The falcons on the 
panels face away from this point, and 
the middle pair are closer together than 
the five-meter interval which separates the 
others throughout the circuit of the in- 
closure. The first course is preserved at the 
central point, but most of the lowest regis- 
ter of the decorated panels has been lost by 
erosion. Among the fallen blocks, however 
we found one on which occurred parts of the 
palace facade sections of the central pair of 
panels and, near by, the broken coping 
stone with the head of one of the falcons 
and a part of the crown of the neighboring 
one. A block containing part of a name 
panel (fig. 3) had also been left here by the 
quarrvmen. Other fragments of the deco- 
rated panels were found in great numbers 
along the west wall. In one of these (fig. 2 
the sculptor had finished his work of carv- 
ing the panel, but the stonemason whose 
duty it was to dress the wall beside it had 
left his job uncompleted. Perhaps it was at 
the end of the dav’s work, and he was de- 
tailed to another section of the wall the next 
morning. In any case, the overseer failed to 
notice that the dressing was unfinished. A 
smaller fragment (fig. 1) suggests that an 
attempt may have been made at a later 
period to cut out a part of a panel, presum- 
ably for use as a model in the carving o! 
large-scale hieroglyphs. 

Many of the casing stones and of the 
blocks immediately behind them, the 
“backing stones,” which had fallen from 
the pyramid, were removed In the course o! 
our clearing of the paved court. On a num- 
ber of the backing stones were found marks 
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made by the quarrymen or by the gangs en those vears and that, therefore, the pyramid 
gaged in the heavy work of transporting temple could not have been built in the 
them from the quarries to the pyramid site. — ninth year 

The chief interest of these inscriptions A secondary interest, moreover, attaches 


lies in the fact that no less than sixteen are to these inscriptions. The pyramid was 
dated to vears of the king’s reign. Hitherto built of two types of stone. The casing 


it has been supposed that the pyramid of — stones and the backing stones were quarried 





FIG. 2. THE HORUS NAME OF THE KING FIG. 3. A NAME PANEL AND PART OI 
FROM THE INCLOSURE WALI ITS SURMOUNTING FALCON 
se'n-Wosret | was completed by the ninth = at Tura, which is on the east bank of the 
vear of his reign, for a mortuary stela of an) Nile across the river from Lisht and some 
\ssistant Treasurer named Mery® dated to _ fifteen or twenty miles to the north. The 
the ninth year states that he built the — fine white limestone from the Tura quarries 


“eternal dwelling’ of King Se’n-Wosret |. 9 was used for the casing of all the pyramids 
This stela inscription we now find must of the Memphite necropolis and is still 
refer to another temple of his, forour quarry — use for buildings in modern Cairo. In the 
Inscriptions are of the vears eleven to thir- interior of the pyramid, however, a mor 
teen, proving conclusively that the pyramid — easily obtained stone was employed. This 
was in the course of construction during was quarried in the Western Desert, and 
® Piehl, Inscriptions, vol. I, ii-iv; Breasted, ¢@V!dently not far from the site of the pyra 
\ncient Records, vol. I, p. 246 mid. [he local limestone is more vellowis! 
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the pvramid pplied with sufficient mate- 


an picture the king’s architect planning 
he campaign and dividing his forces into 
three separate groups: quarrymen, trans- 
ort department, and builders. Enough 
stone had to be quarried to keep the masons 


oing at an even pace, and this was a fairly 


probiem, for into it entered, in the case of 





hét |, began the construction of his pyrat 
his chief architect started a quart n the 


vicinity and that Se’n-Wosret continued t 


obtain stone from the same place. Curious!l 


em-hét’s pyramid, and that pyramid is 
commonly referred to, both by us and b 


the local inhabitants, as the North Pyramid 
[he inscriptions on the finer limestone 


in 
atford some evidence as to the manner 1n 
ht 


over from the Eastern 


which it was broug 
Desert. These notations were found only on 


the backing stones, for the 


blocks of the 
outer casing had to be dressed to exact size 
and shape after their delivery on the site. 
[he transportation of these huge stones 
from Tura over so long a distance was 
chiefly a matter of man power. To keep the 


: et ae ; es 
masons engaged in the actual building of 


HI | ) \ 
the stone from the east bank at least, the 
nnual flooding ol the valley ol the Nile 
lhe flood was, of course, a great boon, for it 
considerably reduced the distance over 
which the huge blocks of stone had to be 


1 ) ] 
he ood 


dragged on sledges or rollers. But t 
lasted only four months or so, and when 1 
receded there followed a period during 
which the banks were soft mud over which 
heavy weights could not be moved. These 
conditions made it necessary that water 
transport should be confined as much as 
possible to the time of high water, and in 
consequence the management of transport 
in general was more difficult. A great amount 
of the stone had to be ready on the east 
bank for the arrival of the flood. Then pre- 
sumably most of those engaged in moving 


| 


the blocks were concentrated on the task of 


vent any interruption of their 


bors was a problem of management. We 


de equation to maintain. Transporta- 


more complicated 
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loading the barges, towing or sailing them 
up to Lisht, and 
They could probably not have taken the 
to drag the stones up to the plateau 


unloading them there 
time 
immediately, but must have left a great ac- 
cumulation of them on the landing stage 
until the falling of the Nile the 
men from the barges. Part of the transport 


released 


eang would then have been detailed to de- 


EXPEDITION 1931-19 32 
that is, from the quarry, across the river 
and up to the pyramid. Many of the in 
scriptions were dated to the season and 


and we found that these dates were 
months of t 


month 
confined to seven successive 

Phe Egyptian 
slightly shorter than the solar year, 
the shifted, and 
positions with reference to the real seasons 


| 


ne 
calen jar vear was 
so that 


thei 


Veal 


months gradually 
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5. 
livering the stone at the pyramid and the 
rest to dragging the newly cut blocks down 


from the 
bank 


t 


quarry to the docks on the east 

Our inscriptions are the marks put on the 
blocks by gang foremen who were responsi- 
ble for the delivery of a certain amount of 
stone at a certain time at the dressing sta- 
tions about the pyramid. A typical inscrip- 
tion reads: ‘“‘Year Month f Shomu, 
Day Brought from the Rekhet landing 


Stage SG 


12 


1 Oo 
12 

When we began the study of the inserip- 
tions in the field we supposed that they 
applied to the whole course of the transport 


O} 


PYRAMID CLI 


THEI ARED 


of the vear varied in the ditferent periods in 


id not happen to 


We as 


resented 


history. In camp we d 


books on the calendar 


have any 


sumed that the seven months rep 


by the inscriptions were months of high 
water and we were surprised that water 
transport should have been possible over so 


rt of the vear. On checking up the 
ad 
the seven months were 


le 


INscrIptions 


large a pa 


matter we found th; 


it Our assumption ha 
been wrong and that 
the driest of the wh« 
that the 
carrving blocks 


the pyramid site 


vear. Further stud\ 
rela 


bank up to 


showed ted to 


from the west 


In further support of the th 


COrFY IS th 
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fact that of fifteen inscriptions on the Tura 
blocks four examples are dated to the 
month immediately following the 
five to the month at the end of the drv sea 
son, While only six are scat 
intervening five months. It seems lkel\ 


that a greater number of blocks had to be 


transported from the river bank to thi 
pyramid during these two months; in the 
first case, in order to make up a shortage of 


stone at the site due to the fact that the 
transport workers had for the most part 
been engaged on the barges and, in the 
second case, in anticipation of their being 
so employed 

While we are on the subject of rip 
tions mention may be made of a pottery 
ostrakon found just outside the inclosure 
wall, near the center of the west side and 
low enough among the broken stone left 
by the quarrymen to show that it had been 
dropped there rather early in the period of 
the use of the pyramid site as a quarry. It 
had been broken under the feet of t 
who were engaged 1n that work, anc 
means all the pieces were recovered (fig. 4 
From the nature of the hieratic writing 11 
may be dated to the Nineteenth or Twen 
tieth Dynasty, and we may be fairly sure 
that that was the period when the pyramid 
was despoiled of its casing, even though we 
may assume that the roval burial in the 
pyramid and the other burials in the sur- 
rounding cemetery were plundered at an 
earlier date. Haves has discovered that the 
Inscription on this ostrakon 1s part ot 
popular literary document which presum 
ably originated in the twentieth century 
B.c. but which 1s known only from papyri 
and ostraka of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
(1350-1200 B.c.), When It was much used as 
a model for scribes’ exercises. [he work pur- 
ports to be in part a relation by King Amen 
em-hét | of the Twelfth Dynasty to his son 
Se’n-Wosret of an attempt to assassinate 
\men-em-hét in his palace 
ostrakon concerns the very kings whose 


Thus the 


mortuary temples have been excavated by 
our expedition, although it was actually in- 
scribed more than six hundred years after 
their time. The text includes the specula- 
tions of the king regarding the conspiracy 

whether it originated in i royal harim and 


tered through the 


whether the simple folk of the town were in 
ignorance of it and goes on to the begin- 
ning of what we know from other examples 


to be a rather lengthy statement of the wise 


and brave deeds of Amen-em-hét, which he 
feels have not merited his assassination 

Our clearing of the west side of the inner 
court was finally completed, but as the work 
proceeded it seemed less and less likely that 
this court would prove to be the site of the 
tombs of the princesses. In places the pav- 
ng slabs had been removed, exposing bed- 
rock which was perfectly normal in appear- 
ance. In one or two cases intact paving 
stones had a suspicious appearance, as 
though they might have been set in place 
separately and not in the regular course of 
laying the pavement of the court. These we 
removed only to find that the rougher foun- 
dation blocks were just what we should 
have expected had we not been suspicious 

\s far as the pyramid was concerned, we 
found that at the center of the west side the 
casing was preserved to a height of eight 
courses (fig. 5 fo north and south the 
preservation was less complete, until at the 
southwest corner only the first corner stone 
remained and at the northwest corner both 
the actual casing stones and the backing 
blocks had been removed 

\t the northwest corner even the first 
had disappeared, but the 
w it showed where a de- 


laver of paving 
foundations beloy 
posit had been uel fig. 7). Such a 
deposit had been found intact at the south- 
east corner of the pyramid in 1924.7 It had 
contained the head of an ox but nothing 

se to prove it the counterpart of the usual 
corner foundation deposits in Middle King- 
dom pyramids. In the case of the North 
Pyramid (that of Amen-em-hét | the de- 
posits had been _— under the actual cor- 
ners of the pyramid, whereas the one under 
discussion was In a hole in the pavement in 
the line of the diagonal of the pyramid and 
about a meter from the corner. At the time 
| had not been satisfied that this took the 
place of the regular corner foundation de- 
posit and had tunneled under the foun- 
dations of the corner stone itself in order 
to make sure. The underground work in 
1924 had not been carried out extensivels 


See BULLETIN, Dec., 1924, part II, p. 35 
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At the rihwest corner of the pyramid 

| be d, both « ng and backin 
tones | Heen rem Cd ol onl these 
YU Ise e upper course of the foun Lions 
Inger the corner proper e ren I ) 
Is ct se revealed what prove to be the 
botton n ITS¢ ( | idat I wh | 
ve found, | on bedrox \t the corner 
this cours onsisted Of TW huge f t stones 
] yOY { +) ; lf tr T | | S 

I S1UC | Ut cm le COTNerF Gepo 
existed wi 1 De nd nder them 

The pre hy], ot bre Ip these hones 





FIG. &. POTTERY FROM 


theyv were too big to shilt even with heavi 


jacks) was too much for the sledges of out 
workmen, so we called on the services of the 


local quarrvman. He wanted to use dvna 


mite but we could not allow that and there- 
fore he set to work 1n the old-fashioned wa\ 


lt was most instructive to watch his method 


of attacking the problem, for except that he 
was using steel and iron tools he was doing 
exactly what his ancestors—possibly of the 
Iwelfth Dynasty——had done 

His first act was to examine the stone 
very carefully to find the line along which tt 
would be most likely to split. Then he set 
to work with his quarryman’s pick, making 
a deep narrow cut near one side of the block 
and another near the opposite side. To do 


this with a copper pick would have required 


a longer time and possibly repeated sharp- 


ening of the point, b would have been 
easily possible The next step was to pack 
the two cuts with thin plates of tron and 
carefully to set steel wedges between the 


plates. After this, first calling on the 

1 } ve and began to 
hammer in the wedges. Thev had sharp 
hese edges were not 
was depended on to split the rock. It 
was, rather, the lateral pressure exerted on 
the iron plates and through them on the 
sides of the cuts. Copper or bronze wedges 
and plates would have been just as etYective 


tt ' 1 ] mn the u lq ha me 
\ftter each blow on the wedges he would 
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bend down and listen close [1 oO the stone 
\t a certain point, though how he made up 
his mind it was impossible to sav, he leaped 
on the stone and gave it terrific blows along 
a line between the two wedges. Several 
more tremendous blows alternately on the 


two wedges the block gave a clicking 


] ] ] +} , 
sound, and a clean split appeared in the ex- 
pected place 


[his process was repeated until the great 
stone was reduced to pieces small enough 
to be broken up with a sledge. [hen we ex- 
amined the ground on which the foundation 
stone had been set. Except for a thin laver 
of white sand it was solid bedrock. How- 
ever, near the edge of the adjoining stone 
there was a depression full of sand. From 
the curve of its edge we were certain that 1 


was the expected deposit hole. but too little 
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of it extended bevond the foundation stone 
for us to be able to clear it. It was necessar 
to remove the second stone also 

This accomplished and the sand which 
formed the packing of the foundations 
cleared away, the mouth of the deposit 
hole appeared: a circle two meters in diam 
eter situated just below the place where th 
corner backing block had been set. [t was 
filled with clean white sand, and this had 
to be removed to a depth of nearly two 
meters before the objects which formed the 


deposit began to emerge (fig. 6 


may assume trom this that the custom ot 
burving objects in holes in the ground dut 


Ing the ceremonies connected with the br 


ginning of the erection of a building was 
firmly established in the Old Kingdom 
Though innovations were introduced in 


later periods, the custom continued essen 
tially the same. It endures to this day in the 
ceremonies al laving the corner stones of 
our public buildings 

\fter we had fixed the position of the de 
posit under the northwest corner we wert 


able to reach those under the southwest 





FIG. O FOUNDATION DEPOSIT: THI 


EXPOSED AND 


They consisted of food offerings, potters 
and bricks containing plaques which repre 
sent the materials used in the construction 
of the pyramid and temple. Similar deposits 
have been found in the Eleventh Dynasty 
~ Mentu-hotpe at Thebes* and un- 


temple 
der a corner of the Twelfth Dynasty pyra 
mid of Amen-em-hét | at Lisht. lhis de- 
posit, therefore, follows the traditional tvpe 
of the Middle Kingdom. That its origin is 
earlier may be deduced from the water pots 
fig. 8),1° miniature examples of a shape 
common in the Old Kingdom but entirel: 
out of fashion in the Twelfth Dynasty. We 


* BULLETIN, Dec., 1922, part II, p. 28 
’Buttetin, Nov., 1921, part Il, p. 16 


Most of them were not far from 20 cm. in 
height 


FIVE BRICKS WITH THEIR TABLETS 
THE OX-HEAD 


and southeast corners without much trou 
ble by tunneling through the 
soft bedrock under the foun 
were practicall dentical as regards pos 


tion, size, and contents, and by comparing 


he three we were able to add something to 
our knowledge of the nature of the rites 
which were performed in connection with 
them 

This ceremony is referred to in inscrip 
tions as ‘‘the stretching of the cord,” and 


in earliest times it doubtless took placs 
when the site for a building was selected and 
its size and position were determined b 
means of four stakes and a long rope. As a 


matter of fact, in this case a great deal of 
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corners. [n the first place the site had been 
selected long enough ahead to permit the 


plateau to be leveled off around the site of 
t 


with a core Ol 


rock left as a nucleus for the pyramid. Then 
nd a half meters wide and a 


the prospective monument 


1 trench four a 


meter deep had been dug in the rock to 


receive the foundations of the pyramid cas- 


ing. Lastly the four circular holes, two 
meters wide and two meters deep, had been 
dug in the trench close against the core of 
TOU k 

It was onl hen that evervthing was in 





FIG. 10. TABLETS BEARING THE NAMI 
OF THE PYRAMID 
readiness for the ceremony What func- 


tionaries of the court attended it we cannot 
be sure, but presumably the king was suf- 
ficiently interested in his “eternal dwelling”’ 
to be present and make sure that the per- 
formance was properly done. We may be 
certain that the priesthood was represented, 
for the ceremony was a religious one, and 
the actual rites must have been carried out 
by a specially appointed priest. 

\ll the objects were undoubtedly at hand 
in the care of lesser members of the priest- 
hood, and at the proper moments during 
the recitation of the prescribed spells the 
priest or his assistant would drop the meat 
offerings, the pottery, and the bricks into 
the hole. That this was the order we were 
able to determine from the overlapping of 

! Probably the king’s burial chamber below 
the surface of the rock had also been constructed 
by this time 
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M OF 
the different classes of objects in the bot- 
toms of the holes.?2 That they were not laid 
in reverently but were dropped from the full 
two meters’ height was quite evident from 
the way individual pots had broken and 
their fragments scattered and also from the 
condition of the bricks 

[hese bricks were the most interesting of 
the three classes of objects in the deposits. 
In each case they lay along the south edge 
of the hole. They had not been prepared 
long beforehand, for they Were so soft that 
when they hit the bottom of the hole they 
flattened out like pancakes and _ barely 
showed that they had once been bricks. It 
is even probable that the molding of the 
bricks was part of the ceremony itself. One 
can imagine the priest squatting near the 
edge of the hole with the brick mold on a 
board in front of him. Beside him is a man 
with a basket full of wet mud, and an assist- 
ant has the set of plaques ready to hand to 
him. The mold ts half filled with the mud; 
the alabaster plaque 1s laid in the middle; 
enough mud is put on top of it to fill the 
mold; the priest extends it over the hole and, 
with such words as ““May the stone of this 
pyramid endure forever,’ pulls the board 
from under the mold. Flop goes the brick in 
the bottom of the hole and the priest starts 
in on the next tablet (cf. fig. 9). 


bricks in the 


There were five each of 
deposits. They contain plaques made of a 
ereater variety of materials than have 
hitherto been found in deposits of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom. The sets are identical: wood, 
faience, alabaster, and two metal plaques 
Of the last mentioned, one is always larger 
than the other. When taken out of their 
bricks both of the metal plaques were cov- 
ered with the thick green incrustation which 
denotes the presence of copper We had 
supposed that one was copper and that the 
other might be bronze. A preliminary quan- 
titative analysis, however, shows that the 
larger tablet is pure copper and that the 


2 The fact that the meats were put in first 
may mean that the earliest foundation deposits 
consisted solely of food offerings as propitiation 
to the gods 

8 It is worth noting that in all but one case 
(where the fact could not be checked) the bricks 
lay with the inscribed side of the tablet upper- 
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Fie 2 I} hil \ } 

| | Nk | Ss Ww) hithert peen nown 
nd anothername (henmet has deen 
considered, with reason, to apply to the 
pvral ] S uncel n whether the whole 
eroup characters including the g's 
name should be considered as e nami 
the pyramid, tor the occurrence of the pvt 
mid determinative tel e phras sul 
eying the two lands’ makes it seem poss 
ble that ilone was regarded as the name 
| his S Ippe S mn 1s S renether ] 2) | 
oddity in the inscriptions on the talence 
plaques One of the three is a plain olazed 
tile with the inscription engraved 1n its sui 
face after 1t was fired. In each the other 


two the inscription is the same, but all th 
characters were not put on at one time. The 
cartouche and a final word, “beloved,” not 
found on the plaques made of the other 
materials, were molded in the tablet betore 


it was fired, the intervening space being left 


blank. At some subsequent time the words 
‘surveying the two lands’ with the pvra 
mid determinative were engraved crudel' 


as may be seen in figure 10, between the 


other two groups. These facts make a puzzle 
which is hard to solve. Perhaps the name of 
the pyramid was not determined until the 
last moment, so that the maker of the 
farence tablets was unable to include it with 
| he inscription in his mold. If 
we accept this theory, We may suppose that 
the third faience tablet was broken while it 
engraved and that another tile 
was substituted. In any case, the name does 
lot seem to have stuck to the pyramid, for 


the seals from offerings brought to the tem- 


ple, which we found with the discarded pot- 
terv containers near its entrance, do not 
nclude a single example of this name 
mong the many impressions of the official 
eal of the pyramid, which all read “Chen 
net-sit 
n figure i the plano the southeast cor 
ner of the pyramid ts given, together with 
along the diagonal of the pyramid 


rder to show the relative position of the 


oundation deposit and of the secondary de- 
n 17 n ti n\ Nent Lh main den a 
DOS l Ne | vement e main ae} SI] 
inder the heavy blocks which supported 


the pyramid casing at its corner, was placed 
before these foundation blocks were 


set. Indeed, some considerable time may 


have elapsed between the performance of 
the ceremony and the placing of the blocks 
n the foundation trench, for the uppermost 


laver of sand 1n the deposit hole was vellow 


placed at the bottom of the hole After the 
mpletion of the pyramid, the temple and 
the inclosure walls were built, and t 


{ 
was laid. When this was 





tomb of the king was all 
demise. [he dedication ma\ 


have taken place at once or may have been 


4 


postponed till the time of his death. It may 
be presumed, however, that some ceremony) 


was performed to celebrate the completion 


of the building, and it was doubtless 1n con- 


) 


nection with this that the deposits in the 
pavement adjacent to the four corners ol 
the pyramid were made 

There was another type of deposit which 
was probably not made until the time of the 


roval funeral. One of this kind, consisting 0! 


wooden sledge, was found 1n 1918," 1n 
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specially dug hole in the outer court near vond the wall. As we expected, a hole 
the south limestone inclosure wall, and roughly two meters square was found under 
other deposit holes which had, however the floor of the outer court near the corner 
been plundered came to light in a row run- We cleared it with high hopes, for since it 
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ning east and west some three meters south was not a regular foundation deposit we 
of this wall had no notion of what it might contain. Ws 
On the assumption that this row of de- | were somewhat disappointed when we cam 
posits extended as far as the western cornet! upon Iragments ol large water jars No les 
ot the wall, the clearing on the west side of | than twenty-two, their mouths sealed wit! 
the pyramid was extended southward be- mud, had been brought up in slings on poles 
BuLLeTIN, Dec., 1924, part II, p. 36 and let down into the hole. Their ow 








rushed them, and the wooden poles and the 
rope slings had rotted away. We were able 


to put together four of the jars (two of 
which are shown 1n fig. 12), and to add ont 
more item to our knowledge of the roval 


Iwelfth Dynasty 


burial customs of the 
, | 
While the heavy clearmng f the 


court on the west side of the 


nner 
pyramid was 
going on, smaller gangs of men were at work 
clearing the outer court on that side. At one 
point toward the n 


court we had found in 1924! a tomb in the 


surface of the ground, and we had supposed 





STONE LAMP 


FIG. 14. LIME 


that the absence of pits in the area we had 


the peculiar nature ol 


cleared was due to 
ground. The upper strata consist of firml 
packed red sand overlying a coarse con- 
Below this in the rest of the site 


good me- 


glomerate 
lies soft limestone which 1s a ver\ 
dium for the cutting of tomb chambers. In 
the area in question, however, there exists a 
deep pocket of coarse white sand having 
It is impossi- 


here without sand 


scarcely any cohesive quality 
ble to dig an open pit 
running in from all sides, undermining the 
hard upper stratum and causing its even 
tual collapse 
Although we 


pits, it is fortunate that we did not give up 


failed at first to find any 
clearing this part of the court. Had we done 
so we might have missed what was, from the 
archaeological point of view at least, quite 
the most interesting discovery of the season 
In the course of our ¢ learing we cameupon a 
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depression in the court which extended 
through the upper stratum into the sand 
level. The fill was not clean, and we con- 
tinued to remove it until we came upon 
brick walls forming an irregular rectangle 
a rough wall on this we suc- 


flow of the sand and 


By building 
ceeded in blocking the 
were able to clear the space between the 
walls. As we went down they became more 
regular and showed themselves to be the 
tvpical brick lining of the mouth of a pit; 


extended to an unprecedented 


but they 
depth, and we could not make out how it 
had been possible to build them up through 
i laver of nearly seven meters of loose sand 
lhe explanation came when we got to the 
bottom of the We found that they 


had been built from the top down instead of 


walls. 


from the bottom up. incredible as this may 


seem 

There must have been a master mind 
among the engineers engaged in the build- 
ing of the pyramid. A problem was solved 
then by an invention which ts still in use 
and which has made possible many of the 
huge erections of the present day—the cats- 
son. Of course the principle may have been 
used before this period, but this application 
of it, so far as we know, 1s the earliest vet 
discovered 

The old Egyptians set about their task 
somewhat in the following manner. Having 
determined the place and the size of the pit, 
they cut through the hard upper stratum to 
making the cutting suffi- 


a brick lining to 


the sand level 
ciently large to allow for 
the pit. A block of limestone was then cut to 
the same dimensions as the pit and to an ap- 
propriate height. This was pierced with a 
vertical hole and hollowed out to the size 
which the intended shaft would have after 
the brick lining was laid up. The hollow 
block was then lowered into the pit until it 
rested on the sand. On the rim of the caisson 
was built a brick wall of the same thickness 
as its top surface, with smooth faces both on 
the inner and on the outer side, the latter 
being, practically speaking, against the cut 
in the rock. When this wall had been con- 
structed to the level of the ground, or per- 
haps a litile higher, the digging of the pit 
was recommenced. As each basketful of sand 


was removed, the stone caisson, and with 
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it the brick wall which rested on it, settled 
slightly. The sand had to be removed with 
care from under all four sides equally, in 
order to prevent the stone from tilting. 
Gradually the stone sank through the sand, 
and as it sank courses of brickwork were 
added to the wall above (fig. 13). Eventu- 


EXPEDITION 


19 31-19 32 


impossible now to know. [he bottom side of 
the stone had been beveled nearly to an 
edge, a refinement which indicates that dif 
ficulty had been encountered in causing a 
flat-bottomed caisson stone to sink through 
the sand. In an earlier attempt the pressure 
of the sand must have pushed in the brick 





FIG. 15. THE GREAT 


CRATER PIT WITH OUR 


WOODEN CAISSON IN POSITION 


ally the hollow block rested on the lime- 
stone which formed the bedrock below the 
sand stratum, and the brick walls extended 
from it to the surface of the ground. From 
this point on all was plain sailing. The pit 
was cut on down through the limestone with 
the same length and breadth as the hole in 
the caisson stone until the desired depth 
had been reached. 

What previous experience and experi- 
mentation had been necessary before this 
feat was accomplished so successfully it is 


17 


/ 


walls, for that possibility had been guarded 


against in the caisson under discussion 
Traces were left of a rectangular socket at 
each of the four corners of the caisson stone 
the upper part of the hole through the stone 
having been left roughly circular instead of 
square, as 1t was below, 1n order to allow for 
Into them 


must have been set, extending upward and 


these SOU kets beams ot wood 


forming the support tor planking, against 
which the walls were built and which helped 


\t this pe 


to resist the pressure of the sand 
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1 tt Loy] had long knowt if limestone on which the stone rested was 

pr ple of the arch and might have et 4 a soft shaly consistency, and the pressure 

loved ere to resist this pressure by mal if the edge of the caisson on it resulted in its 

ng the upper part of the pl I I ] re In awav at some later period The 

presumably this would have been too rad sand rushed in to such an extent when we 

la departure from the age-old custon ot to this level that we had to stop work 

‘ ! yeular burial si I seems ng. We took leat trom. the Ik eyptians’ 

range too th he Dbullders did not thil book by making a caisson of wood, slipping 

IS brickwork to collapse after t through the hole in the caisson stone, and 

the burial had been completed. All their Iriving it down below the level of the stone 

efforts were bent toward making the tomb When we found by sounding through the 

safe from plunderers, and here were ideal sand that the rock in all directions was in 

iC 10. M 7 GRANARY, BAKER AND BRI ER 

rcumstances for accomplishing that end tact we drove sharp-edged boards horizon 

Ihe only thing necessary would have been tally into the soft limestone and stopped the 
to emplov some device to break in the bot flow in this way 

tom of the wall next the stone. The brick We were prepared, of course, to find the 

work would then have fallen down into the tomb plundered, and so it was no disap 


pit, the sand would have followed, and the 


whole lower part of the tomb would have 
been submerged in a sea of sand impossible 
to reach except by similar caisson. But 


plu l- 


is Was not done, and In consequence | 


+] 
tomb 


derers succeeded in getting into the 
One side of the brickwork did collapse, either 
before the plunderers opened the tomb or 
during their operations. It was their rebuild- 
ing of the upper part of the walls that had 
made them irregular 

The beveling of the bottom of the caisson 


stone caused us difficulties. T] 


pointment, when we finally 


tom, to see that practica 
left. A pair ol bead anklet 
the plunderers was our o 


cept for a new realization 


genius and the persistence 
I evptian 

Thi 
alas | 


proportions 


s tomb had been pl 
vad one similarly dt 
In the latter 
walls were intact at the up] 
near the surface but had be 


the lower end, although t 


got to the bot 

lly 
, 

S overlooked by 


eX- 


nothing was 
nly reward 
of the inventive 
» of the ancient 


undered and so, 


{ 


19 and of 
the 


large! 


case brick 
pit 


yer end of the 


¢ 


‘en crushed in at 


he mass of mud 
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held together fairly well. At a certain depth, 
however, digging became dangerous, and we 
had to resort again to a wooden caisson. We 
fully expected to find another stone caisson 
at the bottom of the brick walls and were 
somewhat nonplussed to find them resting 
albeit irregularly, on the rock-cut part of 
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to a third, but it sloped downward, and the 
floor of the third chamber was under water 
Since the tomb had been plundered, our 
only find was a limestone lamp (fig. 14 
covered in a large chamber opening off the 


+84 dis 


opposite side of the burial shaft 
We are hoping that a low Nile during the 
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Fle MODEL HOUSE AND BOATS AS FOUND IN THE COURTYARD OF THI 
MASTABAH OF THUT) 

the shaft. Traces of decayed wood gave coming season may enable us to explore this 
away the secret. The caisson had been made tomb further, for there 1s good reason t 
of wood and had rotted away in the damp © suppose that it 1s the tomb in which the 
ground. The pit went on down toa depth of — princesses were buried. The clearing of the 
nearly twenty meters, ending in a passage — surface at this point brought to light the re 


opening eastward very near the level of the 
subsoil water. The rock here had been sub- 
jected to the action of moisture for so long 
that much of it had fallen in and this made 
the clearing difficult. The passage gave ac- 
cess to two small chambers and continued 


mains of a small pyramid east of the mouth 
of the shaft 
toward which 
lurther east are traces of a similar pyramid 


that is to say, over the point 


+} 


the issage directed 


D. v Wds 


which has not vet been completely cleared 


hat af 


It is likely that the plan is similar to that of 
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e pyramid sure at el Lahin, wher 
row of mastabahs north of the pyramid Is 
irl t the e tombs of the 
roval daugnters 
\nother small pyramid, lving west of the 
ng’s pyramid in the outer court, engaged 
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IH 
our 1 considerable part of the 
pit had been dug with the aid of 
walls had not been 
t in the sand 
t plundering 


the 


season. Its 


aisson, but the 


a stone ¢ 


preserved to any great 


level. In continued attempts a 


so much sand had been removed that 
hard upper strata had collapsed and made a 


sort of crater After weeks of labor and the 


1 wood to shore up the 


use Ol a quantily « 


shifting sand 5) we succeeded tn reach 


fig. 15 
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the bedrock, « o find th 


nly t 


Ing The Dex nat one pas- 
sage had fallen in and that the rock above a 


lower passage was so dangerously near do- 


ing the same thing that we were forced to 
abandon it. 

lhe coming season will see us using our 
it and passage to 


OWN caisson to dig % 


inew p 
tl 


prove to us whether or not the ancient plun- 
far, h 


ve Chambers under the pyramid and will 


were deteated we, So ave 


lS 


In spite of the great interest of these three 


gible antig 


pits the results in the form of tan 


uilies Were negligible. We had some compen- 


ition for our disappointment here tn a find 
de in an area where we had no expecta- 
tions at all. After we had found the water 


it seemed advisable to clear the rest of 


». 


m 


ars! 


th 


the area Which we had determined to be th 
lo do this it 


ite of such funerary deposits 


STILE 
was necessary to lay down a new railway 
line in order to get nd of the débris. In 


trenching what looked lke bare desert suit- 


thle for a dump we came on brick walls 
which Ss Wwe extended the clearing, turned 
out to be the inclosures of several brick 
mastabahs 

One of these mastabahs had been rather 


elaborate, with a porch in its east fagade 
[he inner walls of the porch had been lined 
with limestone decorated with relief, and 
the roof had been supported by four fluted 
columns. Only the bases of these remained 


however, and nothing but fragments of the 
relief from the porch and from the offering 
chamber behind it. The pit and burial cham- 
ber, too, had been thoroughly looted, but 
we were able to the owner’s name 
[hity, and several of his titles from frag 
ments of his stela 

In clearing the passage formed by tl 


wall which inclosed this mastabah we came 


recover 


iA 


across one of the surprises of the season, tor 


set in a hollow in the floor of this narrow 
court were three of the wooden models 
which were so much in favor in the Middle 


Kingdom (fig. 17 
One is a domestic model with three rooms 


and 


the first room the 
by 


ur grain bins 
is brought in 


and fo 


2Taln a 


registered 
scribe, the bearers walking up a staircase to 


dump their loads into the bins. In another 


see abo 11) < f 
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the baking of bread 1s in progress and in the 
third the brewing of The model rep- 
resents all that happens to grain from the 
time it 1s threshed to the time the finished 


beer. 


product ts ready to be consumed (fig. 16). 
The other two models are boats. In one 
the rowers are at work, although when 
found the oars were neatly 
gunwale by means of the which 
formed the rowlocks. The second ts a sailing 


vessel with mast and spars set, but the sail 


k ” ps 
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fastened to the 
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funerary 
Phity 
on the scroll was carefully cleaned off and 
we read Although 
the boat was quite good enough in quality 
to have been made to order 


they were a part of the 
nalia of the official 


parapher 


lhe sand caked 
“Ho! Osiris so-and-so.’ 


it was really a 
stock model, and the maker had put in the 
word instead of leaving blank 
the place where the name of the owner 
should have been written 

\nother small dig was carried on this sea 


S( -and-si ee 





FIG. 20 


OFFERING TABLI 
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has of course rotted away. In this boat ts a 
representation of the deceased as a mumm\ 
on a bier, mourned by two women repre- 
senting the goddesses Isis and Nephthys. In 
the hands of a priest standing beside the 
a roll of papyrus with some hiero- 
glyphic characters on it. We hoped that 1 
might give the name of the deceased and 
thus settle whether the boat belonged to the 
mastabah or not 
found in tombs, and we had at first thought 
that 
the plunderers. But as they were undam- 
aged, except by being buried in this fashion 
so close beneath the modern surface of the 
ground, and had evidently been deposited 


with considerable care, it seemed likely that 


bier 1s 


Such models are usually 


these must have been thrown out by 


2! 


AND STELA IN 


THE FORECOURT OF AN 
TOMB 
son in place where earlier work had 
brought to light some interesting clay seal 
ings. This was a hollow north of the main 
entrance to the pvramid temple. I[t | 
been used as a rubbish pit by the priests and 
was filled with masses of broken potter 


{ 


bones of animals, fragments of wood, and 


other refuse. In this trash 


were Tound man 
clav sealings which had been attached 1 
pots, boxes, and so forth, and some of thes: 
bore the impressions of scarabs and other 
seals \mong the impressions occurred 
many bearing the name of the pyramid 


that of Se’n-Wosret, and that 
Netru Others Were ImMpres 
seals of Se’n-Wosret I] 


name of Sebk-hotpe II1, which 


Chenmet-sit 
ol his queen 
and two 


sions oft 


bore the 
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the temple continued 1n 
Hh the Thirteenth Dynasty. There 
th the 


names of off 


However, the most valuable object found 


here was 1 he impression of a scarab but 
the head ot alf modeled in clay (fig. 18 
One is inclined to think the Egvp 

' ] ] | | 
sculptor as a man who worked with chisel 
nd malle ne ng hiss ies trot 
},] ] { ee, ] 1} , 
NIOCK OF Stone Or WOO, There are, OF COUTS* 
figures in faience, shawabtis, the heads ot 


terracol nopie jars, WALK 
n plastic materials; but s e statues seem 
' ' | ' . 
preeminently to svmbohize Egyptian sculp 
re lt Snot otten tl one sees 2 sketch 
Jone just for fun—rarely in drawing and 
still more rarely in the round. Here, how 
ever, is acase in Which a Twelfth Dvnast 
EL eyptian was merely amusing himself with 


a lump of mud, modeling the head of a call 
fy] 1 


It served no useful purpose, neither 


king nor the assurance o 


rlorifica 


2 t10n of a 
man’s happiness in the after we 
who made it perhaps had the |] mb of se ailing 
up the offerings brought io the 


wet clav always te 


nav thus have had the Vv alw: 
a finished sculptor, wit 


ad 


hand. But he was 





assurance at hus finger tips. [his product ot 
an artist's idle moment, preserved by a mos 
unlikely chance, gives us an inkling of the 
naturalistic sculpture which migh 
been produced in Egypt had convention and 
tradition not bound the professional artis 


to his task of serving religion 


When our camp was first opened at Lisht 
necessary alter the SIX 
vears during which it had 


many repairs were 
remained unoc- 
, had 


cupied. The workmen’s huts, especiall) 


suffered, and instead of rebuilding all of 
them we quartered some of our men in a 
row of tombs cut into the low cliff south of 
the North Pyramid. From the beginning of 
the Expedition in 1906 we had considered 
investigating these rock-cut tombs, though 
there never Was any tion ot finding 
anything, since they had always lain open 


In clearing one of 


expecta 


them out for occupancy 


we discovered some Roman burials, and it 
seemed advisable to make a more thorough 


| 


search. There were four pits in the floor of 


N 
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t} t 


7 
ttl ( t 


and at the bot 


leading into the 


om ot one of them 
burial 


omb 


near the doorwa\ 


chamber there lay a circular alabaster table 
and copper basin with a ewer in it (fig 
Iq 


We had always supposed these tombs to 


be of the Twelfth Dvnasty like the rest of 


the Lisht cemetery, but there was no poss 
bility of doubt that these objects dated 


[he 


square 


Old WKingdom size of the 
nearl\ and too 
a Middle Kingdom coffin, 


dating 


burial chambers 
small to receive 
an Old 


made certain 


Kingdom 
though just what 


dynasty the tombs belong 
1 Others wer 


to remains to be determined 


cleared, but none of their pits produced 
anvthing from the date of their original oc- 
cupanc\ howeve! 


we tound a 


In the forecourt of one 
fine limestone offering table se 
at the base of 
been completely 


1 
salt, but the offering table 1s in fairly good 


condition and is a fine example of this type 


tp t y 
a stela Hg. 20 


eroded by the 


of altar with its complicated compartments 
ind channels 

The excavations were confined to the sit 
at Lisht, but before they commenced, earl) 
in | all the members of the Expe 


Thebes working on 


JYecember 
dition spent a month at 
lin the storerooms. During most of 
Walter 
the Ctesiphon Expedition in ‘rag 


returned in the spring to Thebes 


materia 


the winter Hauser was engaged on 


excavations a 


in the t 
Haves, Jr., and 


William C 


Writer Was 
Lisht by Dr 


assisted 


Dr. Henry A. Carey, the latter being in 
Foypt for the first time. Harry Burton 


i 
helped with the photography at 
the season, having spent the winter at 


Thebes recording tomb paintings there and 


the end ot 


assisting Howard Carter in completing the 
photography of the objects from the tomb 
of King Tut-‘ankh-Amin. The Graphix 
Branch of the Expedition under Norman de 
Garis Davies continued its work in the The- 
ban tombs and at Beni Hasan. In addition 
to copying Theban tomb paintings Charles 
Kk. Wilkinson spent a part of his time on 
the temple of Deir el Bahri. 
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mM 


n 


n 








lHk WORK OF THE GRAPHIC BRANCH OI 


Ix the season of 1931-1932 there was 

departure from the usual course of events, 
two months of it being spent by my wife and 
me in a rock shelter at Bent Hasan, which 
lies two hundred and fifty miles north of 
Thebes and 1s the site of well-known deco- 
rated cliff tombs of the Middle Kingdom 
2000-1788 B.c.). The primary aim of this 
excursion was that Mrs. Davies might se- 
cure a copy of a large fowling scene which 


taken as a whole 1s a fine example of Middle 
Kingdom painting and as regards certain 
details 1s of quite superlative merit and at- 
tractiveness. The excerpt on the cover 
even. though deprived of the charming color 
ng, will bear out this praise. Apart from the 


difference of epoch and stvle, the picture has 


the advantage over most Theban paintings 
that, lving near the ceiling of a lofttv tomb 
and veiled by a cloud of something like mil 
dew, 1t has almost escaped injury 

Qur visit to the site also enabled me to 
make a tairly complete survey, with copious 
notes on detail and color, of the whole group 
ot tombs, the records of which constitute our 
main source of knowledge of the social life of 
the people at that important period. The 
curious natural film which has stolen over 
the greater part of the walls makes the pe- 
rusal of the records a tedious and lengthy 
process and the acquisition of facsimiles still 
more difficult. But these adverse conditions 
have ensured security from theft in the past 
and form a guarantee for the future. It was 
a great comfort to be able to disprove the 
statement, printed recently by a scholar 
that the tombs had suffered greatly in the 
last half century and were in danger of fur- 
ther deterioration 

The two largest tombs present models 
which the smaller ones repeat with consid 
erable demerit, both as presentations of the 


ts 


subject and in artistic value. The art reflec 


[his and the other halftone illustrations are 


taken from our paintings 
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Various districts of f gypt had achieved 


large measure of independence 
edged the rule of local chie 
S provincial therefore 
he difficulties which hag 
closely in line with the | 


nd nature, by giving free 


closer to life a 
wealth of detail which tl 
the chisel instead of the brush 
the reigning st 


rs l 
into travesties of the 


though the inter 


enough and attracts by 
scenes of animal life 


admirable, and the hieroglyphs 


and the wealth of minute detail 


lave made these 1 


I he well-known pictt 
the Red Sea littoral 


S highest pomnts (fs 


or bead that adorns the tip o 


quote a parallel 


Figure 3 1s also familiar 


shown variants of detail or lack of clearness 
It presents one of the ful 


those scenes 0 
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this group of tombs Nothing more fishy can well be imagined. 
The delicate blue of the back, 
merging into the pinkish white belly, and 
the evanescent greenish red of the gills can 


It is notable in this case 


} > dea 
nese de 


Ss renowned 
pictions are often rough, and so simplified as silvery 
b Incing guide to the 


But | 


not always to be a con\ 


{ 
procedure adopted ere the action ot 


weaver and spinner ts really instructive as — still be detected 
to the methods in use. In making the fat that the water, instead of being the ficti- 





VILD CAT. FROM TOMB N AT BENI HASAN 


wn 





FISH 


FROM TOMB NO. 3 AT BENI HASAN 


“overseer of weavers’ typical of social suc- tious blue of convention, is given a deep 





cess the artist has approached caricature 
Bird life is unusually well rendered 
[hough the group on the cover 1s exception- 
ally charming, almost presentation 
of the various species, whether wild or do- 
mesticated, is admirably drawn and col- 
ored. Figure 2 will show that the fish, when 
they 


every 


occur, are not less vividly rendered 


yellow tone which consorts better with the 
turbid depths of the Nile. 

The wild animals are less carefully ren- 
dered, exc epl where they have been seen at 
close quarters as living captives or domesti- 
cated breeds (cf. fig. 4). The wild cat or 
caracal shown in figure 1 may be taken as 
representative of the wild animals of Beni 








FIG. 3. WOMEN WEAVING AND SPINNING. FROM TOMB NO. 3 AT BENI HASAN 
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FIG. 4 EASTERN BEDAWIN BRINGING TRIBUTI FROM TOMB NO. 3 AT BENI HASAN 
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Hasan wl wn heir desert nts though the markings much more nearly re 
lhe artis s not been able to achiev ill the ears o hare or even leaves. This 
mt grace of action. It 1s a stuffed spe monster 1s matched in a parallel case (fig 
mel dly se p. | 1) shown figure 8) b creature with the body and tail of a 
) ( a | re Nn and delaced scene on he legs o dog, a bird’s head, and 
s th re rarely seen so early, the p wo manifest wings—-thus resembling the 
ture Is value. The animal differs great] omposite animal known as a griffin. This ts 
from our id fa pig. Its snout is sharp followed b beast which ditfers trom it 
legs long s body lean, its ears pricked nly in the absence of the wings and the 
But in all this resembles wild varieti replacement of the bird’s head and neck by 
even the repulsive creature that sca\ those of a snake. The griffin is preceded by 
enges in the streets of a modern Copt | doglhike animal whose stiff, arrow-like tail 
lage. In Egypt of the Middle k fon nd square-tipped ears reveal it to be the 
fa /' "3 
= 
Ve 
FIG. 5. GRIFFIN. FROM TOMB Ni Tl BENI HA 
was probably only partially domesticated nnatural creature in which the great god 
ind, as we do not see it being run down or — Seth was incorporate. The series of nonde 
captured in hunting scenes, there,may hav script animals is closed by one which medi 
been already a mild taboo on it as food ites between fact and fiction. It is labeled 
[he desert scenes in these tombs show an elephant,”’ but the single horn protruding 
nteresting and unique feature. Mingling — from its nose brings it nearer to the rhinoc 
with the usual fauna are strange creatures eros. At a time when the knowledge of both 
such as no man ever captured or killed inimals could come only from second-hand 
though every village possessed inhabitants reports of visitants to the far south, ther 
who had seen them at dusk or in the dis- characteristics could easily be confused. As 


al 


tance, and all knew their names and could 


perhaps discourse on their supernatural 
origin and powers. In a hunting scene in 


and then by 
the first 
1e feline head it 
ears and with 
hawk 


[Tomb 3 acat of some sort (fi is followed 


by a jerboa (desert mouse an 


resembling the 
} 
i 


animal closely save 
that in place of t has one 


more tortoise-like, without 


the | 


Strange! 


d 


facial markings of a 


still, out of its back springs a human hea 
between what may be meant for wings, 








} 
I 


} 
I 


neither could live in an Egyptian desert, it 


is plain that this has been extended to com 
prise all wastes, known or unknown, and 
their fauna, whether familiar or accredited 


\ people not only prone but eag 


listen credulously to travelers’ t: 


possessing many linked enormities in my) 
thology and tribal tradition, would be 
encouraged to a stronger belief in the 


reality of such curiosities by its faith in the 


power of men and gods to assume various 
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forms and D tendency of its artists to 
devise svmbolical combinations. If two 
rods may become fused 1n one, why not also 


however diverse, in which they 


] j 1] + ¢ 
re pleased to dwellr Observed tact too ma\ 
metimes have been the starting point for 
V¢ ne st I] S ] | re Ss, lor u 
t rl ( 1 of prey which, fas 
I S e Tleece 1 the | | 
ae 
r jl 
' 
a 
a 
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FROM TOMB NO. 15 AIT BENI HASAN 


entrails 
birds 


a sheep, tears out the animal's 
More familiar to us are the frnendly 
that some animals suffer to alight on them 
and remove annoying parasites. It is easy to 
see how a hybrid creature, part bird, part 
beast, might be imagined by a superstitious 
hunter the lonely 


wings flapping on the back of a familiar 


who in distance sees 
animal in an inexplicable way 

In Tomb 17, the artist of which ts prone 
to insert playful incidents and to use rebus 
writing in texts, the owner appears with a 
pet dog of one of the curious breeds often 
seen on the walls of these tombs 


In this case 
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it shows its mixed strain in an absurdly bi- 
partite way. But the gentleman has been 
given as another companion a little female 
eriffin with doglike body, hawk’s head, and 
the stem and flower of a lotus (fig 
The creature is fantastically colored as 
if it had folded wings, and a collar with a 
lead is round its neck. It seems clearly tn- 


as tall, 


tended as a pet of the owner, and above Itt is 


t 
written ‘“Her name ts Saget.’’? It would not 


be impossible to see in this creature a bitch 


Vvhich, by means of a mask and coat, has 


been made to play the part of a composite 


animal. It 1s much more likely, however 


that the artist has composed a jest, insisting 


that if the owner and his wife like to have 


about them mongrel dogs, apes 


dwarfs with club feet, etc., they ought to be 


queer 


enraptured with a cross between an animal 
i bird, anda flower. For the tail we may com- 
pare that of the animal skin forming part of 
the fetish of the god Imy-ut (identified with 
, which often ends in a lotus flower 
tufted tail of the 


\nubis 
in the same way, 
animal of Seth, 
into a feathered arrow 


or the 
which the artist transforms 
| here are two simi- 
lar instances close by 
do with an artist who was inclined 
to a frivolous treatment of sacred or serious 
But, jest or no jest, it 1s plain how 

and hazy the demarcation be- 
the ordinary and the 


in which we seem to 


nave to 


things 

variable 
tween fact and fiction 
extraordinary 
Egyptian or indeed to any 


was to an ancient 


people in that 


world 


stage of culture 


The last 


two pictures (figs. 9, 10 
} 


y pive 

I 1umor Which 1s found 
so often in Egyptian We can 
ill cases say that it was intended, but 
thought. 


evidence of t ulel 


& Y pitt 
paintings 
not in ; 
this matters less than might be 
Barrie’s rustic claimed that it was not a fair 
demand that the same person should both 
certainly humor ts a 


make a joke and see it; 


very subjective thing and the humorous 
situation does not always find appreciation. 
We laugh more easily at others’ mishaps 
for therein lies humor’s medicinal property. 
When once ¢ 

This is taken to be the 
lesignation of the animal, but it would be more 
n line with precedent if it were the pet name 
given to this particular specimen 

> See BULLETIN, Feb., 1915, supplement, p. 20 
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dictions of his lot are shared by others, 
they become in proportion a universal fea- 
ture and a law of life. Ceasing to be individ- 
ual punishments or injustices, they belong 
to the order of things—have at least to be 
met. The perception of the risible is perhaps 
a special possession of the poor and tried, 
for it 1s the best medicament they find for 
life’s ills and contretemps 

In figure 9 we have the case of the herds- 
man who grows thin while his charge gets 
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ery that he “feels the wrinkles 1’ his wame.’ 

In figure 10 a boy of the fields has usurped 
the place of a young calf, to its surprise and 
discomfiture 
his mother’s sympathy, but the docile beast 
forgets her strength in hereditary acknowl 
edgment of the primacy of man, however 
voung and small. She seems to be giving her 


The dispossessed son has all 


impatient calf its first lesson in the hard 
mystery of social privilege (‘‘after your bet- 


ters’), such as no doubt, in his sphere again 
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FIG. 10 FOSTER BROTHERS 


at and sleek through his care for it. He has 


only a wisp of cloth to cover his nakedness, 
his hair wears off, his body acquires skeletal 
forms, andlikethe Scotch urchin he ts so hun- 


FROM TOMB NO. 15 AT BENI HASAN 


the boy has already had to learn. Life ts 


hard; but ill fortune has lost its sting for him 
who knows how either to smile at it or to 


patient under it N. DE G. DAVIES 





